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trading classes, such as wool merchants, and to be concen-
trated in the cities of the traders. Traders want peace
which gives them liberty to trade rather than political
liberty, secular authority rather than a religious authority
which challenges their right to usury and profit. They
tend therefore to support an absolute monarchy, and unlike
a feudal aristocracy with its international family loyalties,
to be nationalist in sentiment. Absolute monarchies adopt
real politik and though Machiavelli's Prince was not pub-
lished till 1513, his principles were already European
practice.
Skelton's political views are those of the average man of
his time and class. A commoner, he had nothing to lose
by the destruction of the old nobility; like the majority of
his countrymen, he rejoices at royal weddings and national
victories, and weeps at royal funerals and national defeats.
With them also he criticises Henry VIFs avarice.
" Immensas sibi divitias cumulasse quid hones? "
Like a good bourgeois he is horrified at the new fashions
and worlcUiness at Henry VIIPs court, but cannot attribute
it to the monarch himself, only to his companions; and
hates the arrogance and extravagance of Wolsey, who by
social origin was no better than himself.
In religious matters he is naturally more intelligent and
better informed. Though Wyclif died in 1384, his doc-
trines were not forgotten among the common people, and
though Skelton did not live to see the English Reformation,
before he was fifty Luther had pinned his protest to the
church door at Wittenberg, and he lived through the period
of criticism by the Intelligentsia (The Praises of Folly was
written in 1503) which always precedes a mass political
movement.
The society of Colet, Grocyn, Linacre, and More was an
intellectual and international one, a society of scholars who,
like all scholars, overestimated their capacity to control or
direct events. Skelton's feelings towards them were mixed.
Too honest not to see and indeed in Colin Clout unsparingly
to attack the faults of the Church, he was like them and like
the intelligent orthodox at any time, a reformer not a
revolutionary, that is to say, he thought that the corrup-
tions of the Church and its dogmatic system were in no way
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